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Classical Philology 



Volume IX 'January IQI4 Number i 



DRAMATIC "SATURA" 

By B. L. Ullman 

The present paper aims to supplement a previous paper on the 
history and uses of the word satura, 1 by taking up the one portion 
of the subject there untouched, viz., the application of the word 
satura to dramatic performances. 2 The discussion centers about the 

1 Class. Phil., VIII, 172. It may not be out of place to add a note on two points. 
Professor Prescott calls my attention to the fact that satur is passive in force and thus 
satura would mean "stuffed things," and not, as I assume on p. 174, "stuffing." I 
should perhaps have discussed this point, though I felt at the time that the close 
analogy of fartum and Italian ripieno made explanation unnecessary. We know 
now, it is true, that Plautus used fartis in the two places where older editions read 
fartum, but the form fartum is found in Columella, de arb. 21. 2 (ed. LundstrGm, 1897). 
That there are no earlier examples I consider of no significance — words of this meaning 
are naturally rare in the extant literature. The explanation of satura and fartum 
is that there can be no sharp differentiation between active and passive in words 
meaning "full"; we say "a full ship" and "a full cargo." Cf. conferta lurba (Livy 
39.49.9), but domus turba referta (Cic. Verr. 2.1.137). Virgil says saturo colore 
(G. 4.335); Seneca, vestes saturae Tyrio ostro (Thy. 956). We read of messes saturae 
(Aetna 12) and cibi pleniores (more "filling" foods: Cels. 3.20). 

In support of the suggestion on p. 193 that the phrase "libri per saturam" came 
into use in the third century a.d., it should be noted that this century marks the 
revival of the expression "per saturam." After being in common use in the second 
century B.C., we do not find that it was used again (except by the archaizers Sallust 
and Fronto) until the third century a.d., from which time on it becomes fairly common 
again. 

! Hendrickson's article in AJP, XV, 1 has been responsible for the great interest 
in the subject in America. The latest detailed treatment is by Lejay in his edition 
of Horace's Satires (1911), pp. lxxxiii f. I did not see Michaut's extensive treatment 
(Sur les trUeaux latins, 1912) until this paper was completed. On some points we 
are in agreement, and these he puts excellently well, but his interpretations of some 
matters are impossible. His general conclusion is something like that of Schanz. 
[Classical Philology, IX January, 1914] 1 
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famous passage in Livy (7. 2). Those who have recently dealt with 
the passage from the standpoint of satire have assumed that Livy's 
account is a history of Roman comedy. As a matter of fact we are 
dealing with the history of the drama — both tragedy and comedy- 
This is not only clear from the analysis which follows, but nothing 
else is possible when we consider that Livy is describing the origin 
and development of the scenic games, including as they did both 
comedy and tragedy. 1 

The stages of development, according to Livy, were as follows: 
(1) sine carmine ullo, sine imitandorum carminum actu, ludiones, ex 
Etruria acciti, ad tibicinis modos saltantes, haud indecoros motus 
more Tusco ddbant (§ 4) : professionals from Etruria danced to the 
accompaniment of the flute. The dances were evidently religious, 
with no element of humor. 2 (2) imitari deinde eos inventus simul 
inconditis inter se iocularia fundentes versibus coepere, nee absoni a 
voce motus erant. accepta itaque res saepiusque usurpando excitata 
(§§ 5, 6) : amateurs imitated the Etruscan dancers and bandied 
coarse jokes made up on the spur of the moment in alternating verses 
(§ 7), to the accompaniment of the flute. As their motions har- 
monized with their words ("nee absoni a voce"), and thus contrasted 
with the " haud indecoros motus " of the Etruscans, the performance 
was evidently a burlesque. It met with such favor that it was kept 
up as a regular institution. (3) vernaculis artificibus, quia ister 
Tusco verba ludio vocabatur, nomen histrionibus inditum; qui non, 
sicut ante, Fescennino versu similem incompositum temere ac rudem 
alternis iaciebant, sed impletas modis saturas descripto iam ad tibicinem 
cantu motuque congruenti peragebant (§§ 6, 7) : professionals sang 
songs whose music (melody and flute accompaniment) and words 
had been composed beforehand, and danced — very similar to the 

1 Leo sees that Livy's account is a history of the drama, but insists that not one 
word need refer to tragedy (Hermes, 39, 70): "Livius dagegen stellt die Geschichte 
des Dramas in der Weise dar, dass nicht ein Wort auf die Tragodie bezogen werden 
muss. Das Ganze konnte, wie es ist, in einen Tractat irepi KaifiySlas umgesetzt 
werden." This is true, but does not necessitate assuming that Livy's account was 
taken in Mo from a history of Greek comedy. Hendrickson goes a step farther and 
assumes that the account includes comedy only. 

2 K6rting, Gesch. d. griech. u. rSm. Theaters, 229, "Aus dem Anlasse, weshalb die 
Etrusker berufen wurden, mochte man auf einen ernsten Charakter ihrer Kunstleistung 
schliessen." 
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songs at a modern vaudeville performance. (4) Livius post aliquot 
annis, qui ah saturis ausus est primus argumento fabulam serere, 
idem scilicet, id quod omnes turn erant, suorum carminum actor, 
dicitur, cum saepius revocatus vocem obtudisset, venia petita puerum 
ad canendum ante tibicinem cum statuisset, canticum egisse aliquanto 
magis vigente motu, quia nihil vocis usus impediebat. inde ad manum 
cantari histrionibus coeptum, diverbiaque tantum ipsorum voci relicta 
(§§ 8-10) : Livius began to write plays — which means that the enter- 
tainment at any one performance was of a unified character, there 
was an organic relation between the parts of it, i.e., there was a 
plot— quite different from the vaudeville bills that had been offered 
before his time. (5) postquam lege hoc fabularum ab risu ac soluto 
ioco res avocabatur et ludus in artem paulatim verterat, inventus his- 
trionibus fabellarum actu relicto ipsa inter se more antiquo ridicula 
intexta versions iactitare coepit; quae exodia postea appellata con- 
sertaque fabellis potissimum Atellanis sunt, quod genus ludorum ab 
Oscis acceptum tenuit inventus nee ab histrionibus pollui passa est: 
eo institutum manet, ut actor es Atellanarum nee tribu moveantur et 
stipendia, tamquam expertes artis ludicrae, faciant (§§ 11, 12) : the 
amateurs went back to their old-time joking, burlesquing the new 
style of drama as they had burlesqued the Etruscan dancers. After 
a while these burlesques were incorporated with the Atellanae, and 
were given as after-plays. This time the amateurs did not allow 
their performances to be "polluted" by professionals. 

Before proceeding to a detailed interpretation of the passage, 
it is necessary to pass in review certain opinions that have been 
held about it, in order to appreciate the fact that tradition has 
been responsible for the retention of erroneous views, from which 
it has been very difficult for scholars to free themselves. It must 
be remembered that the questions involved have been actively 
discussed since the fifteenth century. It has not always been dis- 
covered that statements taken for granted were originally based on 
assumptions afterward disproved. 

It will be noticed that no distinctive name is applied to any 
stage till we come to the satura. It was chiefly this fact that led 
readers of Livy to give but slight importance to the iocularia and 
to class them with the performances of the Etruscan dancers 
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mentioned first. It was assumed that both performances took place 
only once — in the year 364 b.c. This assumption involved the 
further one that the words "accepta .... excitata" are to be 
taken with what follows. The words of § 11 ("ab risu ac soluto 
ioco") also were instrumental in causing a wrong impression. They 
were taken to refer to the saturae, and, since the following words 
clearly alluded to the ioeularia, the saturae were supposed to be 
merely a form of ioeularia somewhat elaborated after the first per- 
formance in 364, and thus the first two stages in the history of the 
drama were ignored. The satura was thought to be a combination 
of the Etruscan pantomime and the native Fescennine verses. The 
words "sicut ante" were understood to refer to the Fescennine verses 
as they were before 364 b.c, according to Horace's description. 
This seems to be practically the attitude of Casaubon 1 (though it is 
not easy to determine just what he meant), who has had a very 
strong influence on succeeding scholars. At any rate, Casaubon 
considered the ioeularia of comparatively little importance. In the 
early part of his book (p. 3), he divides the formative period of poetry 
into three parts, following Aristotle, <t>vais, avTOcrxtSiaatiara, 
Tixvy- The Fescennine verses belong to the avroffx^SiaanaTa 
(p. 235). In speaking of Livy's account, he classes the ioeularia 
under the same head, and says that the saturae grew out of the 
ioeularia as the iay.{5ela out of the avrocrxtBi.acriJ.aTa (p. 237). 
Since in the early part of his book (p. 16) he had mentioned the 
ia/xPeZa merely as variations of the avTocrx i ^ aff l JiaTa > it is evident 
that he did not distinguish sharply between ioeularia and saturae, 
and, therefore, took it for granted that the characteristics of the 
former passed over into the latter. Hence it is that he assumes that 
the exodia grew out of the saturae (into which he supposed the 
transitory ioeularia had merged), and by the words appellatione 
versuum he refers to the word versibus used by Livy in § 5, instead 
of overlooking the word, as Hendrickson (p. 9, n. 2) thought. Hen- 
drickson has quite mistaken Casaubon's position. 2 

1 1. Casaubonus, De satyrica Graecorum poesi, et Romanorum satira libri duo, 
Paris, 1605. 

2 Dacier (Introduction to his edition of Horace, Serm.), followed closely by Dryden 
in his Essay on Satire, seems to hold Casaubon's view, though he (and Dryden after 
him) makes a curious mistake. He appears to say that the Fescennines were in 
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It was an easy step from this position to imagine that the iocu- 
laria were themselves saturae. Such, for example, was the thought 
of Rigaltius. 1 Even the Etruscan performances of the year 364 B.C. 
were included among the saturae by some, an idea which has per- 
sisted until this day. 2 Finally the term satura was applied to per- 
formances preceding even the appearance of the Etruscans in 364. 8 
The first of these interpretations (the one that Casaubon gives) 
has been adopted by many scholars, among them apparently by 
Leo in his first article (Hermes, 24, 67). Livy's words in § 11 
make this interpretation impossible: the iuventus began to bandy 
ridicula more antiquo, which can refer only to the iocularia. If 
this was a mos antiquus, it must have lasted more than the one year 
364. Hence the words of §6, "accepta .... excitata," must 
belong to the description of the iocularia. 4 

The second interpretation, that the iocularia too were saturae, 
was developed and justified and had a large vogue in the nineteenth 
century. It had the useful result of emphasizing the importance of 
the iocularia. It was thought that there were two kinds of satura; 
the first, plain satura, and the second, "impleta modis satura." 
This was evidently Jahn's belief (Hermes, 2, 225) when he said that 
the iuventus performed "die formlose satura." The "impleta modis 

vogue during the 120 years immediately preceding 364 B.C. The number 120 he 
seems to have gotten by subtracting 240 (Livius Andronicus) from 364 — performing 
the school-boy trick of confusing "b.c." and "a.d." reckoning. 

1 Dissertatio de satyra Juvenalis, reprinted in Henninius' Juvenal: "iocularia 
primum .... mox dicteria .... satiras vocitabant," etc. 

2 Duff, Literary History of Rome, 2d ed. (1910), 82: "In the consulship of Sulpicius 
and Stolo (see below, p. 12, n. 2) Etruscan performers were introduced into Rome .... 
Their performances he [Livy] calls saturae." 

8 It is not clear whether Mommsen (quoted below, p. 15, n. 3) had this idea or 
not. At any rate Ribbeck (Rom. Trag. 21) thought he did, and accepted the supposed 
suggestion. Rasi (Indicia quae de sat. hat. orig., etc. [1886], 21 f.) followed this lead 
and had an elaborate scheme of a series of periods in the history of satura — the early 
period (previous to 364), the period mentioned by Livy (364-240), etc. 

4 See also below, p. 7. I cannot explain Leo's attitude in his second paper 
(Hermes, 39, 67). He tacitly accepts Hendrickson's argument that the inventus 
went back to the iocularia, not to the saturae, by saying "die iuventus kehren ihrer- 
seits zu den alten Scherzspielen zuriick," but, as in his first paper (Hermes, 24, 77), he 
takes the words "accepta .... excitata" with the description which follows 
concerning the saturae. 
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satura" was "kunstmassig." 1 The objection to this point of view 
is that Livy does not apply the name satura to the iocularia, and 
further that the two performances were quite dissimilar, as we shall 
see. Friedrich 2 defends the view that satura applies also to the 
iocularia by the assumption that Livy has condensed his source so 
greatly and so unintelligently that he has failed to attribute the 
term satura to the iocularia. But we have no right to go back of 
Livy merely to bolster up a mistaken interpretation. Using Fried- 
rich's method we might argue that the satura was afabula (as neither 
he nor I believe, see below, p. 7), and in fact prove almost anything. 
Friedrich adduces the glosses ludo aarvpiaTi^s and ffarvpurrris o 
(TKivquos ludio to support his position. He should also have quoted 
Dion. Hal. vii. 72 (see below). But aarvpLffrrjs is a pure Greek 
word, meaning a burlesque dancer (hence equivalent to ludio), and 
having no connection with Latin satura (see below, p. 22, n. 2). 
Jung, 3 following Petermann, 4 explains (?) that Livy omits satura 
in speaking of the iocularia for the sake of variety! We must lay 
the blame for the many errors about Livy's words not merely on 
his obscurity, but partly, at least, on the disturbing influence of the 
word satura, familiar to us in a different connection, and on our 
natural tendency to group together all pre-Andronican drama. 
The interpretation that I have given, so far as the relation of iocularia, 
saturae, and exodia is concerned, was first suggested, so far as I know, 
by Heinrich, in his edition of Juvenal (1839, pp. 4, 6). But it was 
left to Hendrickson to give a full discussion of this most important 
point. It is undoubtedly due to his presentation that succeeding 
writers have tacitly accepted this point of view. 

Returning to the direct examination of Livy's words, we note 
that Livy says, "To professionals, because the Etruscan word for 
dancer was ister, the name histriones was given; who did not bandy 
verses as before, but produced saturae," where we should expect, 

1 Thus Jahn and Fritzsche have been misunderstood by Hendrickson (p. 8, 
n. 2; p. 12, n. 1), who failed to get Jahn's meaning because the other interpretation 
seemed so obvious to him. 

* Z. Gesch. d. rOm. Sat., 7. 

*De satira rom., 4. 

' Ueber d. Ursprung d. rom. Sat. 
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"Professionals, to whom the name histriones was given because . . . ., 
no longer bandied .... but produced saturae." The reason for 
Livy's unusual order is that he is more interested in giving the 
etymology of histrio than in tracing the step of development. We 
should expect, furthermore, a word like deinde. 1 Thus the words 
"accepta .... excitata" belong with what precedes, as we saw 
also above. All this is not only important in itself, but has a bearing 
on our next point. 

"Impletas modis saturas," says Livy. This has caused more 
trouble than any other phrase in the passage. One would expect 
"saturas modis impletas." As a result many have taken satura as 
covering the preceding stage as well. Hendrickson has shown the 
impossibility of this, but he has given no sufficient reason for the 
prominence of "impletas modis." Others 2 have given the undoubt- 
edly correct one — Livy is etymologizing: he is thinking of the adjec- 
tive satur as equivalent to impletus. The development of the drama 
is obscured by Livy for the sake of the etymology, exactly as in the 
still more striking case that we have just noted. Another indication 
that Livy is etymologizing is the fact that "impletas modis," though 
in an important place in the sentence, adds nothing at all to the 
characterization of the satura 3 — provided we take the phrase correctly. 
Some have tried to force a meaning into it in order to obviate the 
difficulty.* But in view of the context and of the use of the word in 
§ 4, modis can refer only to the rhythmical strains of the flute — in 
fact, had Livy not needed a word with impletas for the sake of his 
etymology, he could well have used the language of § 4 and said 

1 So, too, Weissenborn in his commentary on post aliquot annis (§ 8). 

2 Birt, Zwei pol. Sat. d. alten Bom, 17, n. 2 (apparently following Krahner, Zeitschr. 
f. d. Alt., X [1852], 394) ; Webb, Class. Phil, VII, 184, who cites also Heinrich, Juvenal 
(1839), II, 5. 

4 Leo unconsciously illustrates the point when he paraphrases Livy thus (Hermes, 
24, 77): "Sie fiihren 'saturae' auf, die nach Melodie, Begleitung und Tanzbewegung 
kunstmassig componirt sind." Where is "impletas modis" ? 

4 Lejay (op. cit.): "dialogues de metres varieV' (p. lxxxiv); "un progres marque 
dans la versification; la variete des melodies impliquant celle des metres (impletas 
modis s'opposant a Fescennino versu)." This interpretation makes the saturae 
similar to the diverbia of fabulae. That this is impossible will appear in the following 
discussion. 
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"saturas descripto iam ad tibicinis modos cantu," instead of "ad 
tibicinem cantu." 1 

Then came Livius "qui ab saturis ausus est primus argumento 
fabulam serere." Here again some scholars have been misled. As 
argumento precedes fabulam, it seems to introduce the new idea, 
i.e., fabulam has no emphasis. Therefore, as before, some have 
thought that fabula applied also to the stage preceding, i.e., that 
the saturae, too, were fabulae. Now the method of expression is just 
like that in "impletas modis saturas" — the word that introduces 
the new idea is not put first where we should expect it. The reason 
again is that Livy is etymologizing, though it is not so apparent 
here as in the case of satura, and thus seems to have escaped notice. 
Livy is trying to suggest why a play should be called a fabula. The 
word is obviously derived from /an, 2 "to say," closely akin to arguo, 
"to assert, reveal." In fact, argumentum and fabula are practically 
synonymous in this passage, as Weissenborn's examples clearly 
show, though, strangely enough, he does not use them in elucidating 
the passage. Quintilian says (v. 10. 9) : " fabulae ad actum scaena- 
rum compositae argumenta dicuntur," but stronger than Quintilian's 
are Livy's own words. In 38. 12. 7 we find "nocturno hoc ficto et 
composito argumento," and in 38. 12. 9 the same circumstance is 
referred to as "fabulam huius noctis," and again in 38. 15. 1 as 
"nocturna fabula." On argumentum as used here Weissenborn says: 
"wie der Stoff, die Fabel zu einer Drama." In 3. 44. 9, "notam 
iudici fabulam petitor, quippe apud ipsum auctorem argumenti, pera- 
git," argumentum is used merely as a variation for fabula. 3 Thus 
Livy adds nothing by using argumento? no more than he did with 
impletas modis? Argumento merely explains the meaning of fabulam. 

1 "Ad tibicinem cantu" are naturally taken together as "song with flute accom- 
paniment." Cf. Cic. De leg. ii. 62, "cantus ad tibicinem"; cf. Thes. ling, lot., I, 
527, 5a. 

2 Varro, L. L. vi. 55, "ab eodem verbo fari fabulae, ut tragoediae et comoediae, 
dietae." 

8 Serere is equivalent to componere; cf. 38. 56. 8, "alia tota serenda fabula est"; 
3. 10. 10, "fabulam eompositam"; also 38. 12. 7 and Quintilian cited above. 

* Similarly Aristotle, Poetics 1449b. 8, \6yovs /oti nti$ovs, where Vahlen, as 
Professor Hendrickson reminds me, explains Kai as epexegetical. Bywater translates 
"Fables or Plots." 

6 It is worth noting that Valerius Maximus (ii. 4. 4.) , paraphrasing Livy, saw 
not only that neither satura nor fabula included the preceding stages in Livy's account, 
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In examining Livy's account, we see that its author was very 
anxious to tie together closely the various stages of development 
in order to form a logical scheme — so anxious as to create suspicion: 
he "protests too much." We are thus led to study the ways in 
which the account is knitted together. It is to be noted that in the 
description of the first stage the emphasis is on the thought that the 
performance was not accompanied by song. There evidently is a 
strong contrast between this state of affairs and something else: 
what this is appears in the description of the second stage ("iocularia 
fundentes versibus .... nee absoni a voce motus"). But this is 
hardly enough. It is truly striking that Livy should start his 
account with a statement describing what the performance was not 
like. It is hard to believe that this is done merely to indicate the 
connection with the following stage, which, as imitari shows, is so 
obviously dependent upon the first. The negative statement of 
which we are speaking looks farther ahead — to the satura, and is 
balanced by the description of the satura: "descripto iam ad tibici- 
nem cantu motuque congruenti." Iam marks not merely a con- 
trast between descripto and what precedes, but the culmination of 
the development, looks back, in other words, to the expression sine 
carmine, etc. But some may think that this is over-refining; yet 
we can point to an attempt to connect the first and third stages 
about which there can be no doubt: Livy applies the term histriones 
to the satura players and at the same time defines the word as 
Etruscan — in fact, as we have seen, the emphasis rests entirely on 
this definition. There remains one more clause descriptive of the 
satura, and this connects the satura with the stage just preceding; 
in reality, it merely states what the satura was not like, and the words 
used describe perfectly the second stage, as was intended to be 
indicated by sicut ante. This phrase effectively ties together the 
two stages, but, in the desire to accomplish the juncture, the truth 
had to be somewhat twisted, for the literal interpretation of "qui 
non sicut ante" would make it appear that the inventus were pro- 
fessionals and were called histriones. 

but also that impletas modis and argumento had the same function in their respective 
clauses, for he reproduces Livy's idea by the phrases "ad saturarum modos" and 
"ad fabularum argumenta." 
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Is all this connecting tissue justified? Did the satura really 
develop from the iocularia of the amateurs? Let us see in what 
respects the two were similar and different. Both consisted of 
singing, dancing, and flute accompaniment — truly a very broad 
and general similarity. If there was dancing there was bound to 
be musical accompaniment, and this of course meant the tibia in 
early Roman days. If there was singing, the gestures or dancing 
of course were in keeping with the songs — and it is this perfectly 
obvious detail that Livy lays stress on in his very brief sketch. The 
differences that are made prominent — the acting of amateurs in the 
one case and of professionals in the other, and the rough improvisa- 
tion on the one hand as against the more artistic form on the other — 
are those that would most readily suggest that the satura grew out 
of the iocularia of the amateurs. But a far more important difference 
is to be inferred from Livy's words, though it is given less prominence. 
The phrase alternis iaciebant contrasts with peragebant. The singing 
in the satura, then, was continuous, not responsive. 1 This funda- 
mental difference shows that there was no actual relation between 
the two performances. The one that Livy puts earlier had in it 
more dramatic possibilities than the other. 

What, then, was the nature of the satura ? It consisted of singing 
and dancing to flute accompaniment. Now it has been said by 
others that in section 11 we have a characterization of the saturae: 
"postquam .... verterat." 2 But it is clear that Livy is thinking 
of the whole development of the drama from the time of the per- 
formances of the iuventus on, 3 as his next words show (" iuventus .... 
coepit ") • He is contrasting the artistic drama with the rude attempts 
of the amateurs. Besides, by paulatim he would seem to indicate 
the progress made by the saturae. Thus the phrase "risu ac soluto 

1 Whether Livy meant that the histriones performed in chorus or singly seems 
impossible to decide. 

2 It is generally assumed that "lege hac fabularum" refers to the separation of 
singing and acting mentioned just before, but, since this is too absurd even for Livy, 
I would suggest that fabularum is a genitive of definition or apposition, a construction 
which is common in Livy. "By this law, viz., by regular plays with plots," says 
Livy, "the artistic drama was developed." 

3 I do not of course mean to imply that the saturae were thought of as fabulae. 
Cf. Hendrickson, p. 27, who, however, causes confusion by referring to p. 5, n. 2, 
from which one gets the opposite impression. Cf. Knapp, A JP, 33, 145. 
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ioco" would take its place with iocularia and ridicula (it will not 
escape notice that it is etymologically equivalent to these two words) 
as a description of the second stage, not of the third or satura stage. 
This leads one to the thought that the saturae were not necessarily- 
comic at all. Such a performance might often be comic, at other 
times serious, or at least sentimental. To be sure, most of such 
performances could be classed under comedy in the ancient sense. 
Looked at from the standpoint of the fabulae, the saturae might 
well be called a series of cantica. The satura would thus bear no 
more actual relation to the burlesques by the amateurs than the 
fabula bore to the satura. The fabulae of Andronicus are certainly 
meant by Livy to include tragedies — the first occasion on which 
Andronicus produced plays, he produced a comedy and a tragedy. 1 
It has even been suggested that Livy's account of the separation of 
the dancing and singing in the cantica applied only to tragedy. 2 

To sum up the relation between the four stages represented by 
the Etruscan dances, the iocularia, the saturae, and the fabulae, 
it is clear that the first two belong together, that Livy has tried to 
make it appear that the saturae were closely related to the iocularia, 
whereby he has obscured his meaning, and that, as a matter of fact, 
what he describes as the satura is more closely related to the fabula. 
It is worth while diagraming this to make it clear. The letters 
indicate the four stages of development. 

The left-hand diagram indicates the rough grouping of the raw 
material, so to speak; the right-hand diagram, the grouping after 
Livy (or his source) had seen the necessity of bringing together the 
two pairs and had done so all too well, with the result that the pairs 
have been broken up: 



1 Some believe that a tragedy alone was produced (e.g., Plessis, La poisie latine, 
3). Cf. Weissenborn's note on the words "fabellarum actu": "die gesamte Dar- 
stellung der eigentlichen Theaterstiicke, Komodien wie Tragodien." See below, on 
exodia, p. 12. 

2 Reisch, in Pauly-Wissowa, Bealencyclopddie, III, 1497, *. v. "canticum": "Auch 
war sie [die Teilung] vielleieht auf Cantica der Tragodien beschrankt, die in ihrer 
recitativischen Durchfuhrung grossere Anforderungen an die Gesangskunst stellten 
und gleichzeitig ein lebhaftes Geberdenspiel erheischten." 
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As to the exodia, it seems very unlikely that amateurs presented 
Atellanae and followed these with exodia, as one interpretation has 
it. In the first place, Livy's language naturally implies that the 
exodia were Atellanae — for the words "tenuit iuventus," said of the 
Atellanae, must refer to the exodia too, because of the repetition 
of the word iuventus in a casual way (it had just been used in con- 
nection with the exodia) and the emphatic statement that the 
iuventus clung to the Atellanae and did not allow them to be polluted 
by the professional actors — obviously in contrast with the driving 
out of the amateurs by the professional producers of the satura and 
fabula. In the second place, the exodia and the Atellanae were both 
burlesques. For the exodia we need only remember that they were 
revivals of the iocularia, and that these were burlesque dances, as 
we saw above. It is well known that the Atellanae were sometimes 
burlesques. In the third place, the prefix con- in consero naturally 
indicates the combination or blending of two things into one (as 
we distinguish between "cohesion" and "adhesion"). Now what 
did these exodia Atellanica burlesque? Naturally the dramas of 
Andronicus, judging from Livy's words: "Andronicus was the first 
to write plays with plots; the amateurs, leaving the acting of plays 
to the professionals, returned to their burlesquing." The exodia 
Atellanica then were burlesques of, and after-plays to, the tragedies 
of Livius and his successors. 1 It is no wonder then that the ancients 
likened the Atellana to the Greek satyr-drama — and, in doing so, 
caused all the modern discussion of Livy's words. 

Can we determine what basis of fact there was for Livy's resume 
of pre-Andronican drama, and how it was pieced together? That 
Etruscan players performed at Rome for the first time in 364 B.C., 
as Livy reports, is confirmed by Plutarch's citation of Cluvius Rufus, 
a reputable historian of Nero's time. 2 Plutarch, however, implies 

1 Thus we have another indication that Livy was thinking of the drama, not 
comedy alone. Perhaps, however, a palliata was sometimes burlesqued (cf. Leo, 
Hermes, 24, 84, n. 1). 

2 Quaest. rom. 107. The nature of the differences between Plutarch and Livy 
makes it probable that Rufus was following a source independent of Livy's. Tacitus 
(Ann. 14. 21: "a Tuscis accitos histriones") is perhaps following Livy. Festua 
(326) is not at variance with Livy as to the date, as Hendrickson (AJP, XIX, 299) 
says, perhaps misled by the condensed form of statement in Teuffel's Hist, of Rom. Lit, 
§ 6. 3. Festus states that <Ati>lius and Popilius were the aediles who held the first 
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that there were Roman actors before that time. Since the Etruscan 
dancers were called histriones in their own language, their performance 
would naturally seem to be a suitable starting-point for a history of 
the histrionic art. 

To get further light on the basis for Livy's tale we must consider 
the nature of the ludi Romani, at which the early scenic games were 
produced. The most important feature of the ludi in early days 
was the racing of chariots in the Circus. But there were other 
shows in the Circus, secondary in importance, to be sure; of these 
the scenic performances were at first a part, the first stage, indeed, 
being erected in the Circus. 1 The ludi at first lasted only one day, 
but on various occasions a day at a time was added. The chariot- 
racing, however, was for a long time confined to but one day, and 
so the other days must have been given over to unofficial games 
and entertainments. 2 That these were popular is indicated by the 
constant addition to the number of days, a total of four being already 
reached in 367. When three years later a pestilence broke out in 
Rome, the authorities took advantage of the popularity of some of 
these performances to divert the minds of the populace under the 
pretense of appeasing the gods: 3 they gave official recognition to 
these performances, engaged professional actors from Etruria as a 
special attraction, 4 and built a stage for their use. Now, preceding 
the Circus games there was always a grand procession {pom-pa) 
from the Capitol into the Circus. In this the charioteers and other 

games. These men were consuls (not aediles) in 359 and may well have been aediles 
in 364. Cruttwell (Hist, of Rom. Lit., 29) also makes the mistake of taking the 
aedileship for the consulship. Another mistake as to the date is made by Duff (Lit. 
Hist, of Rome, 82) who puts the introduction of Etruscans in the year 389 B.C., by a 
confusion of A.tr.c. and B.C. Finally, Fowler makes it 349 (see below, n. 3) ! 

1 Livy, 7. 3. Cf. Friedlander in Marquardt, Rdm. Staatsver., 2d ed., Ill, 529. 

2 So Mommsen, Rom. Hist. (1908), II, 97, who suggests that "the multitude were 
probably left mainly to furnish amusement for themselves, although musicians, 
dancers, rope-walkers, jugglers, jesters and such like would not fail to make their 
appearance on the occasion, whether hired or not." 

* Similar methods were often used. Cf. Fowler, The Religious Experience of 
the Rom. People (1911), 263: "in the similar trouble of 349 [should be 364] B.C. 
recourse was had for the first time to Ivdi scenici in order to amuse the people. 
In the history of the Hannibalic war we shall have plenty of opportunity of noting 
this kind of expedient." 

4 It was natural to send to Etruria, whence the pompa probably came (see below, 
p. 22, n. 1). 
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official performers took part, and it is evident that the actors too 
must have participated as soon as their performances were officially 
recognized. Dionysius of Halicarnassus has left us a description 
of the pompa, citing Fabius Pictor as his authority (vii. 72). The 
particular pompa that he describes purports to be the one that took 
place at the first celebration of the ludi Romani, according to his 
account, in 496 B.C. Of course no one will believe this; on the other 
hand it is not safe to assume that it represents the pompa as it was 
when Fabius wrote. He naturally would recall what he had heard 
from his elders concerning the pompa of their youth. This would 
carry us to the first part of the third century B.C. We have, in fact, 
an indication of this in Dionysius' statement that the appropriation 
for the games was not increased till the Punic Wars. 

In this pompa the sons of Roman citizens took part on horse 
and foot, followed by the charioteers, riders and other contestants, 
then bands of dancers arranged in three divisions, according to age, 
and attended by flute- and cithara-players, then bands of actors 
burlesquing and ridiculing the dancers, they, too, being accompanied 
(in a double sense) by musicians. Behind these came the specifically 
religious part of the procession. 

It has been seen 1 that the mounted boys at the head of the 
procession were those who took part in the Ludus Troiae in the 
Circus. The boys on foot perhaps produced in the Circus what was 
afterward known as the pyrrhicha militaris or armatura. 2 The 

1 Mommsen, Rom. Hist. (1908), I, 294, n.; Friedlander, op. cit., 526. 

2 Friedlander, op. cit., 527. It is alluded to by Livy 44.9 for the year 169 B.C. 
Evidently Dionysius again refers to this performance in ii. 71, where he compares it 
to the dancing of the Salii (see below, p. 16, n. 1) and gives the performers the desig- 
nation \vdluves, which word he derives from AvSol. It seems not to have been noticed 
that the gloss, CGL, III, 289. 59, Kovprrrais ludionea, was probably taken from this 
passage in Dionysius. That ludio (or ludius) was used specifically of these young 
men appears to be attested by PI. Aul. 402, "volsus ludiust" and Cic. De har. resp. 
11. 23 (describing the pompa), "si ludius constitit." The term was applied to other 
circus dancers as well: Livy 7. 2, Val. Max. ii. 4. 4, Ov. Ars am. i. 112, perhaps Suet. 
Aug. 74, possibly the glosses (see below, p. 15, n. 2), and Festus p. 326 (as emended by 
Mommsen, R. St., I, 482. 2). The Luperci too were known as ludii (Tertull. De sped. 
5, giving Varro as his authority). In Cic. Sest. 116, ludius is used as a broad term of 
anyone participating in a ludus, even a spectator. It is used of any performer in 
Livy 39. 6 and Apul. Flor. 18. Ludius is the commoner form; ludio is found in Dion. 
Hal., Livy (three times), Apul., and the glosses. Val. Max., who copied Livy, changed 
from ludio to ludius. Ludia (Mart. v. 24. 10; Juv. 6. 104, 266) is a woman who 
frequents the gladiatorial ludus. 
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charioteers and other contestants were in the procession because 
they were to take part in the Circus games. What of the dancers 
and those who burlesqued them ? Surely their part was not ended 
with the disbanding of the procession. Evidently the real per- 
formance began in the Circus, and their evolutions and antics during 
the parade were merely by way of anticipation. 1 

As soon as we see that the pompa was not something entirely 
apart from the Circus performances, it becomes" apparent that we 
have in Dionysius a welcome substantiation 2 of Livy's account of 
the first two stages of the history of the drama. 3 Let us consider 
some questions raised by the two accounts. Whether Etruscan 
dancers were used again after their first appearance in 364, we do 
not know. At any rate we may be certain that, for the most part, 
the authorities availed themselves of domestic talent, and we need 
not be surprised that Dionysius says nothing of Etruscans. That 

1 That even the actors of regular plays took part in the procession as long as the 
scenic games were held in the Circus (as was true of the performances produced at 
the ludi Romani, at least, down to the second century B.C. Cf. Friedlander, op. cit., 
529 f.) is likely in itself and is perhaps indicated by Valerius Maximus (i. 1. 16), who 
says that Varro lost the battle of Cannae because he used a puer histrio in the pompa, 
whereas the law required a puer patrimus et matrimus. As the procession was about 
to start Varro probably noticed that he lacked a boy, and catching sight of a good- 
looking young actor in the ranks just ahead, he commandeered him to fill the gap. 
When plays were presented in theaters there was a separate pompa (Tertull. De 
sped. 10) and very likely the actors marched in it. 

2 The glosses seem to confirm this: ludo (for ludio) <raTvpi<rrris (CGL, II, 124. 47) 
and <raTvpt<TTi)s o ffKimtKos ludio (CGL, II, 430. 2) . The glossaries from which these 
are taken were formed by using Greek and Latin versions of the same work (cf. Class. 
Phil, VIII, 179 and Bannier in Philologus, LXI, 238). That this work dealt with 
Roman matters is shown by the use of ludio. Some more common word would have 
been chosen if the Latin were a version and not the original, <raTup«rTi}s is the word 
used by Dionysius of the burlesque dancers. Since ludio points to the Circus (see 
above, p. 14, n. 2), it would seem that the glossographer's original spoke of the very 
performances mentioned by Livy and Dionysius. 

8 Not till I had drawn my own conclusions did I notice that Mommsen evidently 
held the view just propounded as to the relation of Livy and Dionysius (Rom. Hist. 
[1908], I, 35) : "The simplest elements of art are in Latium and Hellas quite the same; 
the decorous armed dance, the "leap" (triumpus, 6plap.fios, 8i-0ipap.f}oi) ; the mas- 
querade of the "full people" (a-drvpoi, satura), who wrapped in the skins of sheep 
and goats . . . ." The reference to the sheep and goats is taken from Dionysius 
(cf. Mommsen, 285-86). Mommsen, however, held the mistaken, though common, 
view that the burlesques of the iuventus described by Livy were included under the 
term satura (see above, p. 5). It is not clear whether Ribbeck, who elaborated on 
Mommsen's suggestion or supposed (cf. above, p. 5, n. 3) suggestion, knew that 
Mommsen's suggestion was derived entirely from Dionysius. 
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the dances might change gradually on account of the use of Roman 
or Romanized actors and become more Roman in character seems 
rather likely. Hence we can understand why the dance that Diony- 
sius describes bears considerable similarity to the dances of the 
Salii, priests of Mars. There are the divisions into groups according 
to age (three, however, as against the two of the Salii), the use of 
weapons, the purple garments, the presence of a leader to indicate 
the figures. 1 For the burlesque feature of the Circensian -pom-pa, 
Dionysius cites parallels from the triumphal and funeral processions. 
That the parallelism was not a mere fancy is indicated by the striking 
similarity between Livy's description of the stage burlesques by 
the inventus and his descriptions of the soldiers' songs in the triumphal 
processions. 2 The Circus pompa was, in fact, a development of the 
triumphal pompa. 3 

Thanks to Dionysius, then, we may be confident that the bur- 
lesques mentioned by Livy actually existed. We learn too that 
the serious dances (originally given by Etruscans) continued to 
exist by the side of the burlesques which imitated them — and, after 
all, this might have been inferred from Livy, for it is not likely that 
a burlesque performance would persist, unless the thing burlesqued 
also persisted. Finally, we can infer that both of these stage per- 
formances remained in vogue for some time. 4 

As for the saturae of Livy's tale, we are not so certain of their 
existence. On the one hand, nothing could be more probable than 
the existence of such song-and-dance exhibitions. On the other 

1 Dionysius (ii. 71) compares the very similar evolutions of the young men (see 
above, p. 14 and n. 2) to the dances of the Salii. He applies the term ludiones to the 
young men, as Livy does to the Etruscans. Ovid {Ars am. i. 112), following Livy 
or a similar account, says that the "ludius aequatam ter pede pulsat humum," remind- 
ing one of the tripudium of the Salii. In vii. 72 Dionysius compares the performance 
of the three divisions of dancers to the Greek pyrrhicha, a term applied to the maneuvres 
of the young Romans, as we saw above (p. 14), all of which goes to show that the 
dancing of the Salian priests, the Roman cadets, and the professional players was all 
of a piece. The Salian dances may of course have come under Etruscan influence. 

2 Cf. especially, 5. 49. 7: "iocos .... inconditos iaciunt"; 4.53. 11: "alternis 
inconditi versus iactati." See Schanz, Gesch. d. rdm. Lilt., I, 1 (3d ed.), p. 23. 

3 Friedlander, op. cit., 508. 

4 It may be well to add that my interpretation of Livy in the foregoing pages 
has not been made to fit Dionysius. My treatment of Livy's account was complete, 
in fact, written out, before I saw the bearing of Dionysius' words. 
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hand, we have no confirming evidence, 1 and their existence may have 
been inferred from practices common in the writer's own day. 
According to Livy, a fabula consists of two divisions, cantica and 
diverbia. We have seen that the saturae may be described as cantica. 
Thus Andronicus' advance was supposed to consist in adding the 
connecting plot of words (argumentum=fabula= diverbia) to the songs 
(impletae modis saturae = cantica) . Given the terms cantica and 
diverbia, it was natural to assume that in an earlier stage only one 
of these existed. The author of our account may have argued that 
the cantica were the earlier because the Andronican form of drama, 
though containing both, was named fabula on account of the diverbia; 
that, therefore, the earlier performances, which were not called 
fabulae, must have been without diverbia. He may have been helped 
to this decision by noticing that the cantica of plays were sometimes 
given separately. 2 

Whence then the term satura? If the preceding analysis is 
correct, it is not likely to be a descriptive term of Livy's day used 
to parallel a stage in the history of Greek comedy. For, to sum up 
the situation, the performance which is supposed to be parallel 
to the Greek Old Comedy is not polemical (Leo has made this point), 
is not even risus ac solutus iocus, but something more advanced, and 
is perhaps at times even serious. The only thing which suggests 
comedy at all is the designation satura, but any suspicion that 
satura means satire (and thus comedy) Livy carefully dispels by 
his etymology. If the context were such that a reference to satire 
was indubitable (as in Juvenal's farrago libelli and other later writers), 
then impletas modis could not affect our opinion of the meaning of 
satura. But under the circumstances, when there is nothing to 
indicate the satirical element except the very word satura — a word 
which in Livy's day had only recently come to be generally used 
of satire and which still inevitably suggested miscellany — it is impos- 
sible to ignore impletas modis, much more to assume that satura 
could be extended in meaning from satire to comedy. The term 

1 When Mommsen, Rom. Hist. (1908), II, 98, says that grassatores and spatiatores 
went around performing saturae, he is wrongly assuming that Livy intends to have 
the term satura apply to the iocularia (see above, p. 15, n. 3). 

2 From this custom the pantomime is supposed to have originated ; Friedlander, 
op. cit., 551. 
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must therefore have been used to suggest the miscellaneous character 
of the performance. Is it an ancient term, contemporary with the 
period of the performances, if they actually existed? There is 
hardly a possibility that it is. Here is the place to point out that 
undue importance has been given to the word satura as used by 
Livy because of our interest in the origin of Roman satire as a literary 
form. In his account it plays no more important a r61e than fabula 
or ludus, and Livy would be much amazed, could he but know what 
discussion his use of the word has caused. As the term occurs 
nowhere else in this sense, it is probably the descriptive term of the 
grammarian or annalist who was Livy's source. The miscellaneous- 
ness of these performances, if they ever existed, would be more 
noticeable after the introduction of the fabula with its organized 
plot than before; hence satura is meant to contrast with fabula. 
No one would argue from Livy's words that Livius Andronicus 
must himself have spoken of his plays as fabulae; the word satura 
should be treated in the same way. Even if it were true that satura 
was an ancient term, it would be entirely wrong — and this is the 
important point — to claim any relation between these saturae and 
those of Ennius and Lucilius — just as wrong as it would be to look 
for a relation between, let us say, a vaudeville "sketch" and a 
biographical "sketch." 1 Our conclusion is that we can not be 
certain whether the performances which Livy calls saturae were 
produced on the Roman stage, but that it is a comparatively unim- 
portant matter whether they were or not. 

1 This, I think, is sufficient answer to Knapp's criticisms (AJP, XXXIII, 147) 
of Schanz's position. If Knapp merely insists that the elements of a drama existed 
at Rome before Andronicus introduced the Greek fabulae, then we are all agreed, for 
even Hendrickson, I am sure, is willing to grant this. But the fact remains that 
for scores of years almost every paper on Roman satire and almost every edition of 
Horace, of Persius, and of Juvenal has had something to say about Livy's satura. 
As a result Quintilian's "satura tota nostra est" and Horace's dictum (Serm. i. 10. 66) 
have been misunderstood. Writers on the Roman drama also have been led uncon- 
sciously to stress the particular stage described by Livy because it had the name 
satura. As a result of both of these errors, Livy has been misunderstood. It is 
the feeling that somehow or other this is wrong that rightly pervades the so-called 
skeptics. But in trying to correct this error they have fallen into the ancient one of 
confusing satura with a&rvpos. This is quite clear in the case of Jahn and Leo. If 
Livy had not used the word satura to the confusion of the moderns, and if the Latin 
word for satire had not been so like a Greek word to the confusion of ancients and 
moderns, all our troubles would have been avoided. 
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In view of the preceding analysis, it is hardly possible that there 
was any rigid adherence to Aristotelian theory in the formation of 
Livy's account. The author of our summary was no doubt familiar 
with current Greek theories of the rise of the Greek drama, 1 and got 
the very idea of putting together a story of the Roman drama from 
them. Very probably even the emphasis on certain details was 
unconsciously due to the same source. But that there was a con- 
scious attempt to make the square facts of the Roman drama fit 
into the round holes of Greek theory is an assumption that seems 
unnecessary, and therefore unjustified, in the light of our examina- 
tion of Livy's words. The observation that Livius Andronicus 
acted his own plays matches Aristotle's that the early playwrights 
acted their own tragedies (Rhet. 3. 1, 1403&. 23) and, not to mention 
others, Plutarch's that Thespis took the leading part in his own plays 
{Solon 29). The importance of the dancing in the earlier perfor- 
mances is indicated by Livy as by Aristotle. 2 The prominence given 
to the development of dance, song, and accompaniment reminds one 
of Aristotle's pvdnfc, nihos, n^rpov (Poetics 14476. 25). The 
satura, as containing all of these and as a prototype of the jabula, 
certainly suggests the dithyramb. On the other hand, there are 
dissimilarities. For tragedy, Livy says nothing, for example, of 
changes like those introduced by Aeschylus (Poetics 1449a. 17). 
Tragedy and comedy are not carefully separated. Nothing is said 
of tragic or comic choruses — certainly a striking omission if we are 
to assume a conscious effort to parallel Aristotle's account. For 
comedy there is nothing corresponding to the kw/xoi (Poetics 1448a. 
37). 

Now that we have seen that Livy's account was intended to 
include both tragedy and comedy, Leo's suggestion (Hermes, 24, 77) 
that the term satura was suggested by Aristotle's 5i& t6 & aarvpiKov 
neTafiahelv tnpk &Tre<reiJ.v{)vdrf (Poetics 1449a. 20) gains more weight. 
It seems to me not improbable, in fact rather likely, that a vague 
memory of these words of Aristotle's or similar ones unconsciously 
helped our nameless literary historian to the choice of the word 

» So too, Kuapp, in PAPA, XL, p. lv. 

2 E.g., Poetics 1449a. 22: rb nkv yip vpwrov Ter pap.tr p<p ixp&vro Sta t6 aarvpi- 
k^v Kal 6pxi\aTucwTipav elrat ri)V iro£i)<rn». 
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satura. This is of course an entirely different matter from assuming 
a conscious parallelism. 

It remains to discuss such other evidence as has been adduced 
for a dramatic satura. We have disposed of Valerius Maximus as 
copying Livy. 1 Euanthius also speaks of satura in connection with 
the history of the drama, and Hendrickson believes that he sub- 
stantiates Livy. But to my mind the explanation that Euanthius 
combined the remarks of Horace and Porphyrio on Roman satire 
with an account of Greek comedy is quite sufficient. 2 The classi- 
fication of satire as the Middle Comedy is easily explained as an 
ignorant interpretation of Horace's "hinc [i.e., Aristophanes, etc.] 
pendet Lucilius" (Serm. i. 4. 6). If this is not satisfactory, it is 
still possible that Euanthius used Livy 3 or Valerius Maximus. No 
arguments have been presented against this possibility. 

Horace gives an account of the rise of the drama somewhat 
similar to Livy's (Epist. ii. 1. 139 f.). Hendrickson sees in it a close 
parallel to Livy's review as he interprets it. That the description 
of the Fescennina licentia is like Livy's of the amateur iocularia is 
clear. But we can not go much farther. It certainly is most 
natural to take the words up to vs. 155 as descriptive of the Fes- 
cennines alone, and not of a further stage; 4 and surely Hendrickson's 
interpretation of 157 f., "sic horridus ille Defluxit numerus Saturnius 
et grave virus Munditiae pepulere," is forced. He takes "numerus 
Saturnius" and "grave virus" to refer to two different things — the 
Fescennine verses and the saturae. The two phrases must refer to 
one and the same thing, described from the standpoint of form and 
spirit. Thus Horace's account contains nothing corresponding to 
a satura in any sense of the term. 

Professor Hendrickson has called my attention to the possibility 
of utilizing the passage of Dionysius (vii. 72), mentioned above, to 

1 Valerius volunteers a few additional bits of information that he happens to have. 

2 Cf. Leo, Hermes, 39, 77. Lejay, op. cit., xcvi, n. 3, points out some of the 
similarities between Euanthius, and Horace and Porphyrio. There are a number 
of reminiscences of Aristotle (cf. especially the distortion of Poetics 1449a. 1 — con- 
cerning Homer — in i. 5). 

3 So Lejay, op. cit. 

4 Cf. Lejay, op. cit., xc. 
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confirm his position. Dionysius' avowed purpose is to prove that 
the Romans were of Greek origin, by showing that many of their 
customs were Greek. Naturally he is ready to stretch a point. 
In this passage he quotes Fabius Pictor, though he inserts some of 
his own observations. "The triumphal processions also make it 
evident," says Dionysius, "that f/ icipTOfws «ot aarvpLK^ xoiSia 
was ancient and native to the Romans." Then he goes on to describe 
the abusive songs sung during the triumphal processions. If we had 
only this passage, it would surely seem that Dionysius was using 
ffCLTvpiicfi as a descriptive term meaning "satirical," and that the 
Latin satura had already been definitely identified with the Greek 
crarvpos. This might necessitate a readjustment in our attitude 
toward Livy. But Dionysius' words must be studied in their con- 
text. They occur in the midst of the description of the pompa 
preceding the Circus games. Just before, he had said that, following 
troops of armed dancers, there came comic dancers (aa-rvpurTol) 
dancing the Greek <t'i.klvvis dance, that some of these were dressed 
in sheepskins like Sileni, others in goatskins like Satyrs, and that 
they burlesqued the serious dancers. 1 Just after the passage con- 
cerning the triumphal processions, Dionysius goes on to say that he 
had seen bands of aarvpuiroi dancing the aUivvis at funerals. 
In conclusion he points out that ri aaTvpiid) iraidia nal opxw 1 ^ 
was a Greek invention, not found among any of the Italic tribes. 
We see then that under the term aarvpucfi xaiStd Dionysius 
includes the comic dances taking place during the Circus pompa, 
the triumphal procession, and the funeral games. In connection 
with the first and third of these, he mentions the aUivpis — a dance 
of Satyrs in the Greek satyr-drama, and therefore calls the actors 
aaTvpurroL The burlesquers in the Circus parade wore goat- 
skins like Satyrs in the satyr-drama. This seems to be the starting- 
point of the whole story (it must have been in Dionysius' source, 

■It should be noted that Dionysius says that "the triumphal processions also 
make it evident." The "also" shows that Dionysius takes it for granted that readers 
will understand from the use of eUivvis, Sdrvpot, and aarvpunol that aaTvpari) 
iraiStd refers to the antics of Satyrs. 

2 Cf. Arist. Poetics 1449a. 22, did. to ffarvpiK^v nal dpxrivTiKWTtpav elrai tJ)» 
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Pictor). The wearing of goatskins by comic dancers called to mind 
the Satyrs of the satyr-drama and suggested that the Roman dance 
was really the ainivvis. Then came the conclusion that all similar 
burlesque dances — whether the performers wore goatskins or not — 
were aarvpucr) iraiSia. 1 There is then no hint that Dionysius even 
thought of the Roman satura 2 — and, after all, would it not be strange 
for Dionysius to account for the etymology of satura without saying 
a word about satura itself ? 

The Dionysian passage has an important suggestion for us with 
regard to Livy. It shows us what results from a conscious attempt 
to adapt Roman history to Greek. The performances of the iuventus 
as described by Livy might have been called a&rvpoi, and saturae 
might have been thought of as the Latin equivalent. 

Tibullus ii. 1. 53 ("satur .... modulatus avena") has some- 
times been quoted as an allusion to the satura, but this is impossible 
for the following reasons. First, the passage describes the origin 
of poetry and music (not of comedy). Secondly, the word satur 
had already been used in vs. 23, and its recurrence in vs. 53 is due 
to one of the most common characteristics of Tibullus' style — the 
constant repetition of words. Finally, in both of these places and 
in the one other passage in which Tibullus uses the word (ii. 2. 8) 
it alludes to holiday feasting. 

We find the title Satura applied to a palliata by Naevius, 3 a 
togata by Atta, and an Atellana by Pomponius. This is probably 
a feminine singular adjective, meaning a "pregnant woman" (as in 

1 The pompa, as the name implies, was probably Greek, coming to Rome via 
Southern Etruria, along with the cult of Jupiter, Juno, and Minerva (Jordan, Topo- 
graphic, I, 1, 275). This Etruscan origin of the pompa confirms and in turn is con- 
firmed by the supposition that the Fescennine verses came from Etruria, for these 
seem to have been used on just such occasions. 

1 watSii, too, suggests the satyr-drama, to which the name wallpvaa rpayipSta 
was applied. Liddell and Scott give no example of aarvpiicis or any other word of 
the same stem used of Roman satire. Sophocles (Gr. Lex. of the Rom. and Byz. 
Periods) cites only the late writer, Johannes Lydus, who wrote specifically of Roman 
satire, for this use. The <ra.TVpt.KoX KupufSlai (Athen. 6, p. 261c) written by Sulla 
are best taken as Alellanae (Schanz, op. cit., I, 2, p. 11). The glosses illustrate the 
usage of Dionysius (see above). It was pointed out long ago that the Greek word 
did not convey the same idea as the Latin (cf. Konig, De sat. rom. [1796], 24). 

» Cf. Schanz, op. cit., I, 1 (3d ed.), 64. 
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PI. Amph. 667), though in the case of Pomponius' Atellana, at least, 
there is no doubt a play on the word in its other sense, "stuffing." 1 
University op Pittsbubgh 

1 Cf. Marx in Pauly-Wissowa, op. cit., s. v. "Atellanae fabulae" (II, 1918): 
"besonders gefielen sioh die A. Dichter in Zweideutigkeiten, oft obsconen, aber auch 
politischen Wortspielen." For the name of a food as a title, cf. Pomponius' Placenta. 
For other titles alluding to women we may compare: among pattiatae, Caecilius' 
Meretrix, Turpilius' Hetaera, Naevius' Paelex; among togatae, Afranius' Abducta, 
Suspecta, Virgo (perhaps dealing with a pregnant woman, cf. fragment I), Atta's 
Conciliatrix, Titinius' Gemina, Jurisperita, etc.; among Atellanae, Pomponius' Citha- 
rista, Dotata, Novius' Dotata, Hetaera, and especially Virgo praegnana. 

To prevent this paper from becoming still longer, the treatment has had to be 
somewhat technical, taking the work of preceding writers for granted, and not always 
referring to them specifically except for indebtedness on an important point. A 
number of things have been left unsaid, and I trust their absence will not lead to wrong 
inferences. 



